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WORLD-POLITICS. 

LONDON: ROME: ST. PETERSBURG. 



London, May, 1907. 
I undertook, in my last communication, to treat in this one 
of the Colonial Conference. The pledge is not altogether one 
which it is easy to redeem, because the Conference, except at its 
opening and purely formal session, met in private, and the full 
report of its debates has yet to be issued. Little beyond the bare 
tendencies and the net results of its deliberations could be gath- 
ered from the meagre precis that was given out from time to time 
by the Colonial Office. But, even so, there is, I think, ample 
warrant for describing the recent Conference as the most fruit- 
ful and practical that has yet been held. It was the first of these 
inter-Imperial gatherings to stand on its own merits. The Con- 
ferences of 1897 and of 1902 were less business assemblies than 
rallying-points of patriotic festivities, the former in honor of 
Queen Victoria's Diamond Jubilee, the latter in honor of King 
Edward's coronation. But this year the Conference was independ- 
ent of all adventitious excitements. It was preeminently an Im- 
perial committee charged with practical work. It met not merely 
to discuss, but to find solutions for, certain concrete problems of 
empire; and in spite of a superabundance of hospitality, it really 
succeeded in accomplishing a great deal. It did not, indeed, 
accomplish all that some enthusiasts had hoped ; it would scarcely 
have been the statesmanlike body it was if it had. Nor will I 
pretend that it was altogether unaccompanied by certain disquiet- 
ing features. The Colonies are naturally in favor of the policy 
of Imperial Preference which Mr. Chamberlain has succeeded in 
imposing upon the great bulk of the Unionist party, but has 
recommended in vain to the majority of his countrymen. The 
Colonial Premiers brought the matter before the Conference and 
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strongly pressed their views. The Government, fresh from the 
General Election of 1906, when the country emphatically declared 
against reviving that system of Protection without which Colonial 
Preference is impossible, had no option but to meet the Colonial 
argument with a non possumus. No other answer was possible; 
none was expected. But no sooner was it given than some of the 
less reputable Unionist journals, for purely party ends, did all 
they could to embroil the Colonial Premiers with the Government. 
This attempt to use the Conference for party purposes was a new 
and disturbing phenomenon. It was the flat negation of that 
Imperial spirit which those who engineered the attempt affected 
to appeal to. It showed that Englishmen have yet to put the 
Empire, as they have learned to put the Monarchy, above party, 
and have still to school themselves to differ about Imperial 
problems without charging one another with " Little England- 
ism." 

Nevertheless the Conference was a great success. General 
Botha's presence alone was sufficient guarantee that, even if it had 
fallen short on the side of statesmanship, it would have been a 
striking demonstration of the absorbing liberalism of British 
Imperial policy. But the Conference did not fall short on the 
side of statesmanship. On the contrary, it left its mark deep 
on the structure and development of the Empire. It may not 
at first seem a matter of much more than formal moment that 
the Conference should have decided to change its title. Hitherto, 
it has been known as the " Colonial " Conference. Henceforward, 
it will be called the " Imperial " Conference. But the alteration 
is really significant. It is the outward sign of a change of 
status. It implies that future Conferences are to be conferences 
between equal Governments, among whom the British Govern- 
ment will rank as primus inter pares, and not between " depend- 
encies" and the Colonial Office. In other words, the essential 
equality of all the self-governing communities under the Brit- 
ish flag is now effectually recognized; and substance has been 
given to the recognition by the decision arrived at by the Con- 
ference, to meet in future every four years, and to have the Brit- 
ish Prime Minister preside over its discussions. That is a long 
step along the road of the best Imperialism. 

Another and even more important advance was made by the 
Conference when it resolved to establish what will be scarcely 
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less than an Imperial Intelligence Bureau in the form of a 
Secretariat. The need for some such bureau has long been 
evident. The Conference hitherto has assembled for about three 
weeks in every five years. It has found itself on each occasion 
confronted with a vast programme, and unassisted by any of the 
ordinary aids to deliberation in dealing with it. It has had no 
permanent organization for the collection of information and 
the preparation of data. It has therefore been forced to tackle 
the far-reaching questions brought before it in a more or less 
academic spirit, confining itself to resolutions that declared such 
and such proposals to be desirable, and leaving it to chance to 
determine whether the resolutions were acted on. What clearly 
was needed was some machinery that would devote itself to 
working out the details of the questions discussed at the Con- 
ference and would furnish its deliberations with a continuous 
and businesslike basis. The recent Conference agreed to es- 
tablish such machinery. There will henceforward be a permanent 
bureau in the Colonial Office charged with the function of gath- 
ering and arranging the facts that bear on the resolutions of 
the Conference and of devising means for giving effect to them. 
The Conference will, therefore, always to some extent be in session, 
and the work of furthering the interests that are common to all 
parts of the Empire will progress uninterruptedly. 

The need for a connecting-link of this kind to bridge over the 
four years' interval between Conference and Conference was made 
very clear by the scope of some of the resolutions adopted. Thus 
the Conference agreed in principle that naturalization laws 
throughout the Empire should be uniform, that emigration to 
the Colonies should be officially encouraged, that the laws relating 
to judicial appeals from Colonial courts to the highest British 
tribunal should be codified, that penny postage between all parts 
of the Empire was desirable, that there should be an inter-Im- 
perial system of reciprocity in such professions as the law and 
medicine, and that legislation on patents, trade-marks, copyright 
and similar subjects should as far as possible be modelled through- 
out the Empire on a common pattern. All these are exceedingly 
intricate questions, involving for their proper discussion, to say 
nothing of their proper solution, a vast amount of dry prepara- 
tory labor. The new Secretariat, indeed, has every prospect of 
becoming one of the busiest of Government departments. Be- 
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sides its establishment the Conference achieved two other results 
of the highest importance. It decided to form an Imperial 
General Staff for the guidance of all the military forces of the 
Empire. This is the first practical step towards infusing a com- 
mon purpose into the military organizations which each of the 
self-governing States must devise for itself, and in its own way. 
Finally, at its last meeting, the Conference adopted a resolution 
in favor of improving steamship communications between the 
different parts of the Empire, and approved in particular a 
scheme for organizing an " all-Empire trade route " connecting 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 

These are all conspicuous achievements. They promote the 
unity of the Empire without unduly forcing it, and they dis- 
prove altogether the charge that the Government have been 
"unsympathetic" in their treatment of the Colonial Premiers 
and that the Conference has been a failure. It is, however, 
undeniable that the country, while still in favor of free trade, 
felt a passing mood of illogical discomfort when the Ministry 
was obliged to refuse the eloquent and unanimous request of the 
Colonial Premiers for Imperial Preference. The country could 
not do away with the feeling that there was something ungracious, 
and almost churlish, in that refusal ; and I think it unquestionable 
that the enthusiasm engendered by the Conference, and the 
speeches of many of the Colonial Premiers at large provincial 
meetings, have stimulated the movement for Tariff Reform and 
won over many converts to Mr. Chamberlain's propaganda, 

Since I last wrote, the Government have brought in their Irish 
Bill, and the Nationalists, in convention assembled, have re- 
jected it. I rather sympathize with their decision, even while I 
regret it. The Bill was a very moderate affair even for a measure 
of Devolution. The Government were pledged not to bring in 
a Home-Rule Bill, and they fulfilled their pledge with unex- 
pected literalnese. The measure they introduced was neither 
Home Rule nor anything like it. " No law, public or private," 
said Mr. Birrell, " can ever be made, at any time or in any cir- 
cumstances, by virtue of any one of its provisions. It does not 
authorize the levying of a single tax, or the striking of the hum- 
blest rate." What it did do was to set up a council of eighty-two 
elected and twenty-four nominated members to take charge of 
eight of the most important Boards in Dublin Castle. The 
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administration of law, justice and the police was excluded from 
the control of the Council. The Lord Lieutenant was given very 
considerable powers of veto over the Council's resolutions, in- 
cluding the power — this clause was bitterly resented in Ireland — 
of taking action himself "when immediate action is necessary 
in order to preserve the efficiency of the service or to prevent 
public or private injury." Drastic provision was made against 
preference being shown by the Council to any religion or de- 
nomination. The Council was to work through committees, the 
chairmen of which were to be selected by the Lord Lieutenant. 
It was to be elected for three years, to enjoy full control, including 
powers of appointment and dismissal, over the Departments placed 
under its authority, and to have the spending of a sum of 
$3,250,000 a year for five years over and above the present cost of 
the Departments. The Bill also established an Irish Treasury 
for the administration of the funds required for the Council's 
work and further provided for the handing over of primary 
education to one of the new Council's committees. These two 
provisions were of real value. The first one released Irish govern- 
ment from the grip of the English Treasury, and the second 
took away education from clerical control and vested it in the 
hands of laymen. But it can be seen at once that the Bill went 
very little way towards satisfying Irish Nationalist ambitions, 
or towards associating the sentiment of the people with the 
daily routine of government. Distrust of the Irish appeared 
in every clause of it, and its manifold restrictions and exceptions 
were humiliating. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the Irish Party were 
ready to accept it. Mr. Redmond, Mr. Dillon and Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor had all been consulted by the Government as to its lead- 
ing provisions. It was not a measure that commended itself to 
them, but they were prepared to advise their countrymen to 
take it for what it was worth, as the Bill that was not the best, 
but the best obtainable. Mr. Redmond went over to Dublin in- 
tending to recommend the Nationalist Convention to ratify the 
Bill subject to certain amendments. But he found, when he 
reached Ireland, that the country was in an uproar of indignation, 
and unanimous in regarding the Government's proposals as " an 
insult to the Irish nation." The Party was willing to accept any- 
thing that could be looked on as an instalment, however meagre, 
vol. clxxxvi. — no. 617. 29 
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of Home Eule ; the .people were for Home Eule or nothing. Mr. 
Eedmond is not an O'Connell. If he were, he might have faced 
the Convention and quelled all opposition. Being Mr. Eedmond, 
he hegan to hesitate; the extreme Nationalists were denouncing 
the Bill without stint; the Church detested its educational clauses 
and was secretly at work against its acceptance; the alternative 
seemed offered of wrecking the Bill or wrecking the Party. Mr. 
Eedmond, naturally enough, made up his mind to sacrifice any- 
thing and everything rather than impair the Party organization. 
Although he had three-quarters accepted the Bill on its first read- 
ing, although he had helped to frame it and had encouraged the 
Liberal Government to believe that it would be ratified by the 
Convention, he moved its contemptuous rejection. Certain results 
are bound to follow from his action. For one thing, it is likely 
to mark the beginnings of a serious estrangement between the 
Government and the Irish Party. For another, its effects on 
Irish opinion and Irish agitation are likely to be convulsive. 
Everybody in Ireland perfectly well understands that the Irish 
Party were committed to the Bill, and only rejected it to save 
their own prestige and at the stern bidding of the country. Mr. 
Eedmond has not merely discredited himself and his Party, 
among the Irish people, but the whole policy of Parliamentarian- 
ism ; and, as Americans are probably aware, there exists in Ireland 
a Party called the Sinn F&n (pronounced " Shinn Fain " — " Our- 
selves Alone") Party, which repudiates the policy of sending 
Irishmen to sit in the British Parliament at Westminster, and 
urges them to have their representatives meet in Dublin and 
form a Home-Eule Parliament of their own on the spot. The 
Sinn F&iners, already a formidable power, are certain, after the 
pitiful and patent failure of Parliamentarianism to win Home 
Eule, to increase their influence with great rapidity; and, as their 
programme is one of boycotting England and all things English, 
any development of their strength is a matter that will touch 
both the Irish Party and the English Government very closely. 
Only a simpleton would prophesy about Ireland. Happily, there 
are many simpletons in the world; and I find that their forecast 
of the situation points to a rupture of the alliance between the 
Liberals and the Nationalists, to a revival of the agrarian agita- 
tion in certain parts of the west and the midlands, and to the 
opening up of a period of internecine strife in Irish politics. 
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Rome, May, 1907. 

Count Costantino Nigra, Nestor not only of the Italian but 
of international diplomacy, speaking on July 25th, 1899, at the 
first Hague Conference, emphasized the dangers of refusing to 
solve then the question of an arbitration tribunal, in view of the 
high degree of interest incited among all humanity. " The im- 
patience," he added, "with which the results of our work are 
awaited by the public is so great that it would be dangerous to 
renounce the acceptance of an arbitration tribunal. If the Con- 
ference answered this impatience with a non possumus, or without 
giving sufficient satisfaction, the disillusion would be lively. The 
Conference in this case would incur a grave responsibility before 
history, before the peoples and before his Majesty the Emperor of 
Eussia himself." 

If the clever diplomatist, the erudite historian, the brilliant 
writer had not been now for several months at the point of death, 
he would perhaps repeat the same words and express the same 
ideas with regard to the question of the limitation of armaments, 
which the second Hague Conference will have to face and solve 
one way or another, but in a manner calculated to justify its 
solution and satisfy public opinion. 

It was only a question of logical sequence for Italy and for 
Senator Tittoni, her Minister of Foreign Affairs, when England 
last June announced her intention of making a proposition for the 
restriction of military burdens, to accept it cordially, as it seemed 
natural that all Powers, which had participated at the first Con- 
ference and signed its final act and the different conventions and 
declarations, would have no objection to adhering to the principle 
of the limitation of armaments, although, of course, there would 
be much to discuss and many difficulties to meet in finding a con- 
crete, practical and universally acceptable method of doing so. 

However, Germany and Austria soon showed that they were of 
an entirely opposite view and ready to insist on the obligations 
coming from the Triple Alliance, in order to have Italy on their 
side. It is not yet definitely certain what the attitude of the young 
Kingdom will really be at The Hague, but it is well to establish 
it as fact that the original move of Signer Tittoni corresponds to 
the feeling of the great majority of the country and is not a con- 
sequence of any direct interest, as, contrary to the general belief, 
the armaments of Italy are already very limited, so that the only 
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advantage she would obtain would not be in the diminution of her 
military burdens, but in seeing, perhaps, her neighbors less 
powerfully armed. 

The great Italian national hero, Garibaldi, was ever thinking 
of the future navy of the Kingdom, and was the first to support 
the proposal of the then Minister of Marine, Admiral Saint Bon, 
that all the old and useless vessels should be sold and be re- 
placed by a new fleet, according to modern requirements. The 
work thus initiated was continued by the famous naval engineer 
and Minister, Signor Brin, who succeeded in his time in making 
Italy the third naval power in the world. Soon, however, she 
could not keep up with the heavy appropriations which not only 
England and France were voting for their navies, but also Ger- 
many and Austria in Europe, and Japan and the United States, 
so that she had to abandon her original plan of being able to 
control the seas in which she lies. She continued to build ships 
of the finest type, such as the armored cruiser " Vittorio 
Emanuele," which the American naval engineer, Mr. H. G. Gill- 
mor, proclaimed the best of the kind, followed by her sister 
ships, the " Regina Elena," the " Napoli " and the " Roma," the 
last of which has just been launched at Spezia, but she gradually 
limited her naval expenditure, which averages now about $25,000,- 
000 a year, while that of France is $65,000,000, that of Germany 
over $66,000,000 and that of England $166,500,000. 

The same thing may be said with regard to the army. Italy, 
which in 1899, under Crispi, expended $62,000,000 yearly for her 
army, has now consolidated this budget to $55,400,000, to keep a 
nominal standing army of 285,228 men, including privates and 
officers. France spends $143,700,000 for 575,000 men; England 
$144,250,000 for 427,700 men; and Germany $185,700,000 for 
614,323 men. Of course, these budgets include also expenses 
not intended for the permanent army, but for the preparations 
which each country makes to be ready for war. Germany, for 
instance, with her usual clear frankness, does not conceal that 
in case of war she can put in the field, " not on paper, as is the 
case in other countries" (these are the words used by prominent 
German personages), 4,000,000 troops, trained to perfection, pro- 
vided with ammunition, provisions, means of transport, etc., to 
stand a long campaign, with a probability of success, even alone 
against three enemies. The three enemies are not specified, but 
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it is not difficult to understand that, in the present grouping of 
the Powers, they might be France, Kussia and England. With 
Italy, just the contrary is the case. Her standing army of 
285,228 men is only nominal, as in reality scarcely half of these 
numbers are really in service, and in some periods of the year 
even fewer. Nor can this minimum be still further reduced, as 
in the peninsula the army is intended for use not only in the de- 
fence of the country from foreign aggressors, but also in the 
maintenance of internal order and security. 

It must be remembered that the peninsula has not had centuries 
of unification like other nations, so that both the reigning House 
and the institutions which rule the country are not so rooted in 
the hearts of the people as to place them above any attempt to 
disturb them. The House of Savoy secured the future of the 
country and its own advancement from the sceptre of little 
Piedmont to the iron crown of the Italian monarchy, by putting 
itself at the head of the revolutions which brought about the 
annihilation of the half-dozen tyrannies by which the peninsula 
was misgoverned. This gathered about it, in that epic period, all 
Italians without distinction of faith and party, who wished the 
unity of the country and independence from foreign yokes. The 
great task once accomplished, the gratitude felt for the part taken 
by this noble House continued to keep the whole nation loyal to it 
— including a large contingent of republicans, who, like Garibaldi, 
postponed the accomplishment of their ideal to better times, or, like 
Crispi, turned monarchists — making King Victor Emanuel II a 
national hero. However, with the exception of Piedmont, where the 
House of Savoy has ruled for centuries, and where love for it is al- 
most atavic, in the other regions of the peninsula its popularity 
only originates from its having successfully led the national move- 
ment from 1848 to 1870 — without doubt a great merit, but not suf- 
ficient to bring about the instantaneous amalgamation of all the 
peoples of Italy who differ profoundly among themselves from 
ethical, educational and moral standpoints. In one word, the 
monarchy is not maintained in the greater part of Italy by ancient 
tradition, but because, given the present situation, it seems the 
best form of government for preserving the unity and to hasten 
over this transitory period towards prosperity. 

The army is therefore employed to prevent riots and separatist 
movements — such as those of Sicily and Massa Carrara in 
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1893-1894 and those of Milan in 1898, in the latter of which 
Bepublicans, Socialists and Clericals found themselves united in 
a common effort at rebellion. When in September, 1904, the 
Socialists proclaimed a general strike contemporaneously with the 
birth of the Crown Prince, if they had really known the in- 
significant forces which the Government had at its disposal, they 
would have been able, at least temporarily, to become the masters 
of some of the leading towns, such as, for instance, Venice, where 
the Prefect had at his disposal only 120 men. In the south, as 
well as in Sicily and Sardinia, the troops are constantly and en- 
tirely employed in police work, which in Continental Europe is 
undertaken by the central Governments, not by the municipalities. 
It is, therefore, to the army that is chiefly due the suppression of 
that brigandage which, partly from political reasons, partly from 
a kind of unchangeable heredity, partly from the strong in- 
dividualistic feeling of the south, seemed to be one of the in- 
eradicable plagues of the peninsula, and it is the army which 
prevents its revival. In more than one-third of Italy, the soldiers 
are almost entirely absorbed in these duties, instead of being 
trained for warlike purposes. The insufficiency of the number of 
men under arms is also proved by the fact that, whenever there 
are serious or extended disorders, the Government is always con- 
strained to call out some of the reserves. Thus Italy is prac- 
tically in the same condition as the countries which have a small 
standing army, which obliges them to have recourse to the militia 
whenever order has to be forcibly maintained. 

Small as it is, the army here has rendered another great service 
to the country in cementing the brotherhood of the different re- 
gions, which, although of the same race, are through dialects, 
traditions, habits and moral sense, so far apart from each other 
that there is more difference between a Sicilian and a Piedmontese 
than between a Piedmontese and a Frenchman, or between a 
Sicilian and a Greek. It has also been of incalculable assistance 
in fighting illiteracy, as once under arms instruction is com- 
pulsory, and the nearly three years the recruits remain in the 
army are quite sufficient to give them the rudiments of reading 
and writing and convince them of the utility of education. 

It cannot even be said that Italy has spent much money on 
fortifications, as, with the exception of Spezia, La Maddalena in 
Sardinia and Taranto, forming the basis of her naval operations, 
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her frontiers are practically open to an invasion, so much so that 
the Austrian officers say that for them to reoccupy Milan would 
merely be the question of a promenade. In conclusion, Italy used 
to spend more on armaments when her people were burdened by 
taxation, indispensable to her emergence from the backward con- 
ditions that prevailed at the time of the unification, when the 
deficit in her State budget was one million dollars, when the 
State consols at five per cent, were below par, and when the ex- 
change on Italian money was sixteen per cent. Now Italy, with 
a yearly surplus of from ten to twelve million dollars, with 
taxation reduced, the State bonds above par, although the interest 
has been lowered to 3.75 per cent., with no exchange and with 
a marvellous growth and development of all her industries, manu- 
, factures and trades, feels stronger under all aspects, even with 
regard to international complications, and therefore has less need 
of a numerous army and of a strong navy. The greatest struggle 
which the peninsula has to undergo is to redeem her southern 
provinces and the islands, bringing them up to the same level of 
prosperity, to the same standard of culture as the north. It is a 
most serious struggle, but one in which there is no need of army 
and navy. Success in it will mean for the future of the Kingdom 
much more than the gaining of several military campaigns. 

Thus it is evident to all dispassionate observers how the entire 
interest of Italy is for the maintenance of peace, not in word 
only, but in fact, how the limitation of armaments, so much 
spoken of, has practically already been accomplished here. The 
original declaration of Senator Tittoni in the Italian Chamber 
on June 14th, 1906, so favorable to the limitation of armaments, 
when no one yet imagined that on this question Europe would be 
divided, was the faithful exponent of the feeling predominant 
among the ruling classes as well as among the people. The 
Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs soon found, however, that the 
great Powers of Europe, with the exception of England and 
Italy, were all, for reasons sometimes even contradictory, opposed 
to the proposition. The opposition assumed, indeed, such a form, 
especially on the part of Germany and Austria, as to acquire a 
character of reproach to Italy for abandoning her allies on so 
important a question of international interest, on which might 
depend the supremacy in Europe of one or another Power in the 
near future. 
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St. Peteesbuko, May, 1907. 

The second Duma, like the first, is emphatically a revolu- 
tionary assembly. Over two hundred deputies are for overthrow- 
ing the whole social and political fabric, sweeping away the 
monarchy and founding a democratic republic. Of the remainder, 
an influential section favor a return to a reformed autocracy; 
while the centre, revolutionary at heart, agree to postpone 
their ultimate aims, but to lose no opportunities of furthering 
them. Hence they run with the hare and hunt with the hounds, 
voting generally with the revolutionists, but exceptionally with 
the conservatives. Consequently, at least one-half of the deputies 
lack the will to legislate or in any other way consolidate the 
present regime, and possess ample means of hindering the 
others from addressing themselves to the task. But, in addition 
to the lack of will, there is a lamentable want of power. For 
most of the deputies are sadly deficient in the rudimentary 
qualifications of lawgivers. Indeed, one might as well have set 
them to solve a complex problem of astronomy as to legislate on 
matters of finance, economics or legal procedure. 

It was already manifest, indeed, at the end of the general elec- 
tion, that it would be as impossible to restore order in Eussia with 
the help of this revolutionary legislature as to make ropes of sand. 
Yet that was the problem which M. Stolypin undertook to solve, 
not with a light heart or high hopes, but resolutely. His mode 
of operation was to prove to the Constitutional Democrats that 
they had nothing to gain, and almost everything to lose, by 
opposing the Government, whereas they might further their own 
cause, or at any rate their own interests, by cooperating with the 
Cabinet. Any project they had at heart, any need, any bill, they 
might lay before him, he told them, he would consider carefully, 
favorably, speedily. He would do anything, everything, in reason 
to deserve their trust and justify their collaboration, if they 
would only begin by trusting him. That in brief was M. Stoly- 
pin's plan. It had many flaws, which outsiders pointed out, but 
which the Premier thought would not take away from its es- 
sential worth. 

Very soon the truth dawned upon him. But, as he had under- 
taken to keep the Duma together at all costs, he refused to 
dissolve it, even in the face of multiplying provocations. 

The danger of this policy, which is inspired by a praiseworthy 
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desire on M. Stolypin's part to preserve liberal institutions to the 
country and to bring the Tsar and the nation into permanent 
partnership, lies not in its almost certain failure, but in the 
long start it gives to the revolutionary party. The many sub- 
versive organizations, which are known as the Socialist-Maximal- 
ists, Socialist-Minimalists, Terrorists and Anarchists, wise in 
their generation, are zealously undermining the monarchic regime, 
inculcating principles of negation on the uncritical minds of the 
masses, sowing the seeds of class hatred and seducing the soldiers 
from their allegiance. The self-sacrificing devotion with which 
this work of destruction is being carried on by fanatics who look 
upon themselves as martyrs would do honor to a noble and humane 
cause. But the hindrances with which they meet, formidable at 
times, would be almost insurmountable, if there were no Duma, 
no deputies' inviolability, no legal agitation in the provinces, no 
speeches to constituents, no meetings of electors and elected. In 
a word, the Duma is absolutely necessary to the speedy success 
of the revolutionary party. Suspend the constitution, dismiss the 
deputies, govern the country with the help of the first Chamber 
and without the second for a couple of years, and the anarchist 
elements will be forced to carry on their destructive work under 
most unfavorable conditions. Such is the Monarchists' method. 
But M. Stolypin upholds the Duma, treats the deputies with 
marked consideration, shuts his eyes to the excesses of the sub- 
versive groups and hopes for the best. 

Stolypin must have foreseen the danger which is now being 
realized as clearly as any mere outsider, however well informed. 
But he doubtless underrated its imminence, or overrated his power 
of checking its advance. He certainly disbelieved the rumored 
spread of disaffection among the troops, and he pictured to 
himself the state of mind of the peasantry as less feverish than it 
was and is. It was not until recently that his Cabinet learned 
the existence and aims of the Eevolutionary Army League — a 
band of suasive proselytizers who travelled all over Bussia, got 
access to the soldiers in the Caucasus, the Crimea, Siberia, the 
Volga districts, in Moscow, Kieff and St Petersburg, fraternized 
with them, promised them better food, higher pay, shorter service 
terms and more humane treatment generally; rendered them dis- 
contented first, disaffected afterwards and then chose from among 
them well-qualified candidates for admission to the active Ter- 
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rorists' Legion. The results are now visible in the preparations 
for a military insurrection. How far the army is tainted with 
disaffection, nobody can say, because the matter has not yet been 
fully investigated. 

M. Stolypin has but few friends and still fewer helpers. Lack- 
ing the necessary time to enlist in the service of the Government 
a number of resolute, resourceful and trustworthy administrators, 
he has had to make the best of those whom he found there when 
he first took office. And they are for the most part an unpromis- 
ing team. The police, for instance, are in many matters of 
supreme importance as naive as a band of Simple Simons, and 
their self - complacent inactivity would have culminated in 
the murder of the Tsar, his Prime Minister and the 
Commander of the Troops, and probably in an armed insur- 
rection in St. Petersburg, had it not been for an act of folly 
on the part of the Terrorists, who defeated the objects they had in 
view. For a considerable time past, the bomb-and-revolver or- 
ganizations had issued a command that the life of the Tsar was 
not to be attempted until further orders. This decree was the 
outcome solely of tactical considerations. But it was rescinded 
early this year and the Emperor was thenceforward lawful prey. 
What that meant, everybody understood; but the police, who re- 
ceived the news as early as most people, failed to draw any 
practical consequences from it. So far as they were concerned, 
everything went on as before. 

But the revolutionists immediately drew an important practical 
consequence from the repeal of the Tsar's inviolability; they 
hatched a plot to murder him, his Prime Minister and the Grand 
Duke Nikolai Nikolayeviteh. The scheme was conceived with a 
degree of consummate circumspection which is unprecedented in 
the annals of crime in Kussia. Numbers of alternative plans were 
formed, which were to be tried successively until one of them 
should prove successful. The fundamental idea was that the 
regicides should enter the palace at Tsarskoe-Selo and throw 
bombs at the Tsar. How to gain admission to the palace was a 
difficult problem, so long as they had no accomplice inside. In 
order to simplify it, they cast around for an auxiliary within 
the precincts. This was not absolutely necessary, because thirty 
men armed with bombs and revolvers had already managed to go 
to Tsarskoe-Selo unnoticed, to hire lodgings there in different 
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villas and to keep in touch with each other without arousing 
suspicion, and, having accomplished that, they might have effected 
the rest just as easily. 

There was, therefore, no pressing need of enlisting the 
services of any one inside the palace. But in order to 
leave as little as possible to chance this step was taken. The 
conspirators were encouraged to hope it would prove successful 
by the ease with which the members of the Eevolutionary Army 
League usually enter into communication with the troops and 
win many of them over. But what holds good of the troops of the 
line does not hold good of the Guards, who are loyal to a man. 
And the person with whom the conspirators struck up an ac- 
quaintance was a member of the Convoy or Body-Guard of the 
Tsar, an under-officer of the Cossacks. The Convoy is composed 
exclusively of Cossacks. To this man, then, treasonable proposals 
were made, with which he seemed to close. He was invited to 
meetings, he accepted the invitations and he went. In time he 
was initiated into the designs of the plotters, and asked to play 
an active part in the conspiracy. Heedless of his oath, he was to 
put the Emperor to death, using a dagger for the purpose, pre- 
viously opening the window of one of the apartments so that his 
comrades might effect an entrance to the palace and complete the 
fell work should he have left it unfinished. But when the plot 
had reached this stage the conspirators were arrested. For the 
Cossack had from the outset informed his superiors of the ad- 
vances made to him, and in this way had saved the life 
of his monarch. When the story, which was first told in 
the London "Daily Telegraph," was finally confirmed by the 
Premier in the Duma, the various factions of the second Eussian 
Parliament were compelled to show their colors and raise their 
visors. 

The four groups of the Left, over two hundred and twenty 
strong, aware that there would be manifestations of loyalty that 
day, kept away from the sitting until the question of the plot 
against the Tsar was over and done with. They would not 
condemn the plot And then they hurried into the hall to try 
issues with the Cabinet on another question. Consequently, the 
Premier spoke to a half-empty House. And among the members 
who remained there was no enthusiasm. The Centre presented 
an order of the day which was "correct"; the conservatives 
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proposed another which was more effusively loyal, but, as the 
Centre had theirs accepted, the conservatives were disappointed 
and downcast. Hence there was no inspiriting outburst of loyalty, 
no cheering, no singing of " God Save the Tsar," as there was in 
the Council of the Empire. 

That historic episode was immediately succeeded by another 
hardly less sensational. Two nights before, the Deputy Ozol's 
dwelling had been entered by the police in consequence of secret 
information which they had received. They found over twenty 
deputies there and over thirty revolutionists, who were not of 
the Duma, but were, the police affirmed, members of the Central 
Social Revolutionary Committee. The meeting was being held, 
the police further affirmed, for a most illegal purpose. It was in 
close touch with the dangerous Eevolutionary Army League, 
which was arranging ways and means for a military mutiny 
that was to usher in an insurrection in the capital. 

The deputies, invoking their "sacred character," at first re- 
fused to admit the right of the police to enter their lodging. But 
the point was finally decided against them. Still, they were not 
taken into custody. Their inviolability was respected. Only the 
other revolutionists who had no " sacred character " to lend them 
impunity were arrested, and the documents lying about were 
seized. These documents, M. Stolypin told the Duma, made it 
clear that a military mutiny was being planned which was to 
prelude an armed insurrection. And the men who were working 
hard to bring it about were deputies of the Duma! One more 
detail was added by the Premier which burnt itself into the minds 
of all who heard him. He affirmed, looking straight at the men 
he was accusing, that the members of that same faction were 
systematic blackmailers. Their party was wont to proclaim 
boycotts against the shops of petty traders and then demand and 
receive a certain sum for removing them, so that the poor trades- 
people were being squeezed more pitilessly than under the old 
bureaucratic regime. 

Still, the Premier stands manfully to his guns. He refuses to 
dissolve the Duma — yet. He declines to demand the arrest of the 
revolutionary deputies. He is determined to wait until all Russia 
and the civilized world feel that, with such a revolutionary body, 
no constructive government can accomplish anything. 



